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Memorabilia. 


HE Council for the Preservation of Rural 
England met at the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, 8, Conduit Street, on 
Tuesday, Dec. 7, to inaugurate activity in 
a work which has already deeply engaged 
the interest of all lovers of the English 
country-side. Two things are wanted if the 
beauty of England is to be preserved: ade- 
quate legislation and an instructed and 
zealous public opinion. To create the latter 
is by much the harder task, especially as so 
many millions of our people are compelled 
to live in ugly surroundings, a fate which, 
in mere self-defence, produces tolerance of 
ugliness. Lord Crawford presiding, gave 
instances of the disfigurement of the country 
and of towns and villages, by the erection 
of commonplace bridges, unsuitable and ill- 
placed houses and factories of vulgar design. 
The Minister of Health, after speaking of 
the so-called ‘‘ribbon’’ development as 
example and occasion of disfigurement and 
wastefulness, emphasized the importance of 
educating public opinion. He called atten- 
tion to the experiment now being made by 
the Corporation of Bath with a tribunal to 
which elevations of buildings are to be 
referred. 


FROM Madrid The Times correspondent 

sends report (Dec. 7) of the decision of 
the Minister of the Interior to experiment 
with a cuirasse for the protection of the 
horse at bull-fights. The mounted picador 
in a fight ‘‘ pikes ’’ the bull, at least three 
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times, in the neck with a lance of which the 
point is so guarded that it shall not pene- 
trate more than an inch — the purpose of 
these slight wounds being to fatigue the 
charging bull. If he is skilful and his horse 
strong the picador can get his pike in before 
the bull’s horns touch his horse; but usually 
the man is heavy and mounted on a rickety 
horse and to avoid a dangerous fall allows 
the bull to engage at least one of his horns 
before piking him. The right side is always 
presented to the bull, and a competition has 
been opened for the invention of a cuirasse, 
which shall afford protection from the neck 
down to the off hind leg, particularly over 
chest, flanks and stomach, and which shall 
be light enough not to hinder the horse’s 
movements. The invention of an effective 
cuirasse, besides diminishing the sufferings 
of the horses, would result in fewer horses 
perishing in the ring and the empresarios 
being able to purchase stronger horses, which 
the picadors might be induced to handle 
more humanely. In older and more chival- 
ric days it was a _ point of pride in 
the picador that his horse should not be 
touched. 


[? is proposed to put up a stained glass 

window in Croft Church, Darlington, to 
the memory of ‘‘ Lewis Carroll.”” The Rev. 
G. R. Ekins, Rector of Croft, writing to 
appeal for subscriptions (v. The Times, Dec. 
6), says that there is no public memorial 
anywhere to the creator of Alice. We confess 
we had not realised this before, and can 
but account it strange. Croft is all very 
well: there Dodgson spent many years of 
his youth, his father, Archdeacon Dodgson, 
having been Rector there from 1843 to 1868, 
and he loved the place and the people. We 
sincerely hope Mr. Ekins will soon raise the 
£1,200 he wants for the window. But 
surely there should be something, in some 
more easily accessible place than Croft—in 


London or at Oxford—which little boys and | 
girls could be taken to visit as an act of | 


grateful remembrance. Or do little boys and 
girls no longer care for Alice? 


N the December Connoisseur Mrs. F. Nevill 


as silhouettist. 
are reproduced. 
Phineas Bond, Washington’s friend, and of 
Major-General Sir John Wrottesley, are the 
only known portraits of these men. 
‘Franklin’ is the finest of these examples, 


Ten specimens of his art 


heads are vigorous. In the Notes will be 
found illustration and description of the 
shell-work picture—an exquisite thing in its 
kind—recently presented to the Victoria and 
Albert Museum by Her Majesty, and also 
some remarks, with a picture, on the wooden 
pipes which once brought the water-supply 
to London. The section shown, belonging to 
the collection of Mr. W. Claude Johnson, 
was found some years ago in St. James’s 
Square. It reveals the fact that the pipes 
were bored-out tree-trunks ; and by specimens 
in the London Museum it may be seen that 
a pipe would be tapered at one end to per- 
mit of its being inserted into the next length, 
the joint thus made being rendered tolerably 
water-tight by the swelling of the wood when 
saturated. 
HE Print Collectors’ Quarterly for Decem- 
ber contains articles on Ploos van Amstel 
(Mr. Arthur Edwin Pye); on D. 8S. Mac- 
Laughlan’s Etchings (Mr. James Laver) and 
on Engraved Maps of the XVI and XVII 
Centuries (Major Thomas Sutton). There 
is also a list of plates by Francis Dodd. 
The Editor in his notes deals with two or 
three recent books with notable illustrations, 
and after discussing the woodcuts by Mr. 
D. P. Bliss in Messrs. Dent’s new edition 
of ‘ Rasselas’ suggests that English pub- 
lishers should imitate their French brethren 
and, now that they have taken to wood- 
engraving, arrange for the issue of a certain 
number of sets of proofs of the illustrations 
for collectors to buy who would value the 
woodcuts for their own sake, but do not want 
the letterpress. 
A study in comparative literature, entitled 
‘God, Man, and Epic Poetry,’ by Mr. 
H. V. Routh, Lecturer in English at Lon- 
don University, will be published by the 
Cambridge University in two volumes in 
the new year. Mr. Routh maintains that, in 
order to appreciate to the full the universal- 
ity of great ]* -rature, it is necessary to 
study the work of a particular author or 
school in comparison with kindred authors 
and schools, no matter how opposed they 
may be in age and nationality. To illus- 


| trate his theme Mr. Routh has chosen epic 
Jackson has a paper about Major André | 


The profiles he cut of | 





poetry. In Vol. i. he deals with the [liad 
and the Odyssey, in Vol. ii. with the narra- 
tive poetry of the Middle Ages. The Cam- 


| bridge Press will also shortly publish a 
| small book entitled ‘A New Theory of Dante’s 
André’s | 
| preting the symbolic meaning of the well- 
cleverly cut at an unusual angle; but all the | 


Matelda,’ by the late Mrs. Harrower, inter- 


known episode in the ‘ Paradiso.’ 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 

“THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLD UNDER 
HENRY I. 


4. GeneraL NOTEs. 
(a) The Spheres of the Chief Officers. 


THE division of the Palace and the House- | 


hold amongst the chief officers seems 
fairly clear. The Chancellor was over the 
royal Chapel and the Scriptoriwm or Writ- 
ing Office, and thus controlled the secretarial 
department and the Great Seal, with the 
Magister Scriptoriti as his chief assistant. 
The Stewards were in charge of the Hall, 


where they were responsible for placing the | 


dish on the royal table (Harcourt, op. cit. 
p. 21). Round thinks that the kitchen also 


was subject to the Stewards (‘ King’s Ser- | 


jeants,’ p. 73), and I think this is proved 
by the fact that, as is recorded in the ac- 
count of the coronation of Queen Eleanor 
in 1236, the Master of the Cooks of the 
King’s Kitchen always received the Steward’s 
robe at a coronation (L.R. p. 759). 


seems obvious, and in the ‘ Constitutio’ 
the officials of the Larder are entered im- 
mediately before those of the Kitchen. The 
officials of the Pannetry come between the 
Stewards and the Kitchen staff, which im- 


plies that they were subordinates of the | 


Stewards, not of the Butler, as might be 


suggesied by the fact of there being a single | 
Clerk of the Spence of the Bread and Wine. | 


Thus the Stewards appear to have controlled 
the Hall, Kitchen, Larder and Pannetry, 
whilst the Master Butler controlled only the 
Butlery. The Anglo-Norman Butler was by 
no means so important an officer, in spite 
of his high rank, as the corresponding officer 
at the French court, who controlled the vine- 
yards of the royal demesne, collected a tax 
from the abbeys of royal foundation, and 
frequently sat as judge in the king’s court 
(Luchaire,‘ ‘ Manuel,’ p. 525). Probably he 
was responsible for the collection of the 
prise of wine, and at court, besides his care 
of the Butlery, he had the right to serve 
the king with wine in the Hall. No doubt 
the latter privilege was frequently per- 
formed by deputy,* but the Master Butler 
* The ‘ Constitutio’ includes cup-bearers 


{éscantiones), who were quite minor officials. 
(L.R., p. 811; L.N., p. 350). 
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That | 
the Larder would be attached to the Kitchen | 
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could always act himself if he chose, as is 
shown by the story of the Earl of Arundel 
suddenly arriving at court and forcibly dis- 
placing his deputy, under Henry II. (Map, 
op. cit. pp. 234-5). 

Whilst the Stewards and the Master But- 
ler controlled the food and drink of the 
palace, the three Master Dispensers were 
| responsible for the distribution thereof 
; amongst the members of the Household. The 
‘ Dialogus’ shows that none of these officers 
| had seats at the Exchequer. 

The Master Chamberlain was in charge of 
the royal Bedchamber, from which he took 
his name, and in the Hall was entitled to 
offer the King water in a silver basin after 
he had eaten. Probably both duties were 
frequently performed by his deputies, the 
Chamberlains who served in rotation; but 
like the Butler, the Master Chamberlain was 
always entitled to serve personally if he 
wished, and the Lord of Tancarville, as Cham- 
berlain of Normandy, superseded his deputy 
‘under Henry If. as unceremoniously as his 

colleague the Butler displaced his (ibid. pp. 
232-3). On the other hand, the most im- 
portant function of the original chamber- 
lains, to act as Treasurer, had now passed 
| into the hands of a separate officer bearing 
| that title. It is probable, however, that the 

Master Chamberlain was still nominally 

responsible for the Camera Curie, which 
| dealt with what may be called the Privy 
Purse and Household expenses; but before 
the end of the reign it was actually managed 
| by a separate chamberlain or chamberlains, 
who were, or had been, his deputies. 

The Treasurer was now the head of the 
| financial administration and the keeper of 
| the King’s treasure, being assisted by two 
chamberlains who appear to have been 
styled Chamberlains of the Treasury, but 
were subsequently known as Chamberlains 
of, or at, the Exchequer. (‘ Dialogus,’ p. 
72; Round, ‘Commune of London,’ p. 81; 
Poole, op. cit. p. 107). Presumably the lat- 
ter were originally deputies of the Master 
Chamberlain, then became independent, and 
finally received a new head styled the Trea- 
surer. At what date the office of Treasurer 
came into being is obscure, nor is it certain 
whether it was gradually evolved or created 
as an entirely new office; but it was in 
existence before 1130. As the Treasurer is 
mentioned in the ‘ Constitutio,’ he was 
clearly regarded as a member of the House- 
hold, although the clause already cited im- 
plies that his attendance at court was inter- 
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inittent ; as indeed might be expected, seeing 
that the Treasury was now fixed at Winches- 
ter, whilst the court followed the King about 
his dominions. On the other hand, the fact 
that neither the Chamberlains of the Trea- 
sury nor any other Treasury officials are 
mentioned in the ‘ Constitutio’ points to 
the conclusion that the Treasury was not 
only completely severed from the Camera, 
but was no longer regarded as forming part 
of the Household. 

The Constables controlled the stables, from 
which they took their name,* the kennels and 
the mews, in fact everything connected with 
the King’s sport. They were responsible for 
the payment of the officials concerned with 
the horses, hounds and hawks, and also of 
the King’s soldiers (‘ Dialogus,’ pp. 71-2). 
The Master Marshal acted as their assistant, 
and it is probable that he was now in im- 
mediate charge of the horses, with which his 
name connects him (cf., Round, ‘ King’s Ser- 
jeants,’ pp. 84-5, 371). Besides his duties 
in the Constables’ department, the Marshal 
was responsible for keeping order in_ the 
palace, and particularly in the Hall (ibid., 
p. 83); and he had to witness all expendi- 
ture by the King’s officials and keep accounts 
of payments out of the Treasury and Cham- 
ber and other expenditure (‘ Dialogus,’ pv. 
24). The Constables and Master Marshal 
also had military functions, the discussion of 
which is hardly pertinent to this study of 
the Household; but it may be remarked 
that the Constables probably performed the 
duties of Quartermaster-General and the 
Marshal acted as their assistant (cf. Stubbs, 
Op. cit. i. 401).+ 

The editors of the ‘ Dialogus’ think it 
probable that the Constables served in turn 
(p. 24); but when officers of the Household 
served in rotation, the ‘ Constitutio’ was 
careful to note the fact. How the duties of 
an office were dealt with, when it was held 
jointly by several persons, is obscure; but 
whatever the arrangement may have been, it 


* Cf. Orderic’s mention of Hugh de Mont- 
fort II (a royal Constable) as ** Hugo stabu- 
lariorum comes” (op. cit. ii. 148). 

+ In the Elizabethan and early Stuart 
period, when there was no longer a Constable 
and the Earl Marshal had ceased to he a 
military officer. the general in command of 
an army was assisted by an officer styled the 
“lord marshal,”’ although the actual holder 
was usually only a knight. His duties seem 
to have combined the functions of quarter- 
master-general and chief of the staff (Mark- 


e 


ham, ‘ The Fighting Veres,’ p. 54). 
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probably proved inconvenient in practice, 
for under the Angevin kings the number of 
the Stewards and of the Constables was in 
each case reduced to one. 

When a department is controlled by a 
single head, he is styled ‘‘ Master,’’ but when 
there are several officers of equal rank, they 
are not given that title; thus we have the 
Stewards and the Constables, not Master 
Stewards and Master Constables. 

After the reunion of England and Nor- 
mandy in 1106, the officers of the Household 
acted both in the Kingdom and the Duchy, 
following the King when he crossed the 
Channel. It was not until 1133 that Henry 
I. initiated a new system by creating a 
separate Master Chamberlainship for Eng- 
land in favour of Aubrey de Vere, whilst 
Rabel de Tanecarville remained hereditary 
Master Chamberlain in Normandy; and as 
IT have pointed out elsewhere, the charter 
to Aubrey made special reference to Robert 
Malet, the great baron who was Master 
Chamberlain in the early years of the reign, 
when Normandy was in the hands of Robert 
Il. and the functions of the Lord of Tan- 
carville were restricted to the duchy (‘N. 
and ().’ 13 S. i. 224). No other office seems 
to have been so divided under Henry L., 
although Haskins believes that there was a 
separate Treasurer for Normandy in the later 
vears of that reign (op. cit. pp. 107-110); 
but I have argued that if there were Nor- 
man Treasurers at that date, they were minoi 
officials, subordinate to the Treasurer and 
the Chamberlains of the Treasury (‘ N. and 
Q.’ cl. 59-60). 


(b) The Question of Serjeanties. 


It was long believed that all the offices of 
the first rank, except those of Chancellor and 
Treasurer, were serjeanties attached to land. 
The office of Steward was alleged to have 
been held by the Grantmesnils during the 
Norman period, as lords of the manor of 
Hinckley; but Harcourt proved that this 
belief was founded on a Lancastrian forgery 
of the fourteenth century (op. cit. pp. 174-5). 
The office of Constable held under Henry I. 
by the Gloucester family, which developed 
into the office of Lord High Constable of 
England, was alleged to be attached to cer- 
tain manors, but this story has been dis- 
proved by Round (‘ Peerage and Pedigree,’ 
i. 151-4). So early as the thirteenth century 
it was found at an inquisitio post mortem 
that the Veres held Castle Hedingham by 
the tenure of acting as Chamberlain of Eng- 
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land; but as Round points out, this only 
proves the untrustworthiness of such returns, 
for the manor was held by Aubrey de Vere 
I. in 1086, but the office was not acquired 
until 1133 (‘ King’s Serjeants,’ pp. 121-2). 
Further, that the office was an office in gross 
is proved by the terms of the charter grant- 
ing it to Aubrey II. (Madox, ‘ Baronia Ang- 
lica,’ p. 158, and ‘ History of Exchequer,’ i. 
56).* With regard to the Butler alone is 
the evidence conflicting (‘ King’s Serjeants,’ 
pp. 152-165); but in view of the fact that 
all the other chief offices were offices in gross, 
I think that we are justified in rejecting the 
theory of serjeanty. 

Even when we pass to the offices of the 
second rank, serjeanty is unusual. Of the 
ten offices which I have classed as such, the 
only instance is the hereditary dispenser- 
ship held by the family which took its name 
from the office—-assuming this to be one of 
the three Master Dispenserships, as I sup- 
pose. The other dispensership, which passed 
to the Beauchamps, was an office in gross. 
We may compare the two Chamberlainships 
of the Treasury, of which that held by the 
Mauduits was a serjeanty, whilst the other 
was not, until it was granted by Henry II. 
to Warin Fitz Geroudt+ (Round, ‘ Commune 
of London,’ p. 83). The Chamberlainships 
of the Treasury were certainly offices of the 
second rank, but, as already explained, were 
no longer included in the Household; and 
none of the other Chamberlains held by ser- 
jeanty. It is true that the manor of Win- 
frith-Newburgh was held by ‘‘ chamberlain 
service,’ but the only duty of the holder 
was to serve the King with water, as deputy 
to the Master Chamberlain, at Christmas, 
Easter and Whitsuntide (‘ King’s Serjeants,’ 
pp. 123-5), so he was not one of the Cham- 
berlains who served in turn; and like the 
hereditary Chamberlain to the Queen, whose 
office also was a serjeanty (ibid. pp. 132- 


* It is strange that in spite of these facts 
the serjeanty theory was accepted by Sir 
are Ellis (§ Introduction to Domesday Book ’ 
i, 499), 

+ Through confusion between the Latin 
forms Geraldus and Geroldus, the name of 
Warin’s father is constantly written Gerald 
mstead of Gerold or Geroud—Towt even calls 
Warin “ Fitzgerald” — although Hall and 
Round are careful to distinguish between the 
two names. The name Gerold seems to have 
hecome softened to Geroud even before the 


Conquest, as the latter form occurs in 1067 | 


(Cal. Docts. France,’ No. 87). Gerald was 
then a much rarer name; cf. Round’s remarks 
in Ancestor, No. 1, p. 122. 
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140), he cannot be regarded as an officer even 
of the second rank. 


(c) The Chief Justiciar. 


Dr. Poole points out that the ‘ Constitu- 
tio’ dozs not mention the Chief Justiciar, 
which shows that the King’s vicegerent was 
not regarded as a member of the Household 
(op. cit. p. 99). This confirms Harcourt’s 
view that his office did not evolve from that 
of Steward, but was instituted by the Con- 
queror as an entirely new office, although it 
was not until a later date that the holder 
was styled Justiciar (op. cit. pp. 18—19). 
Under Henry I. the great Bishop Roger of 
Salisbury became Chief Justiciar early in 
the reign and retained office until its close 
(Will. Malmesbury, p. 558); for there is no 
justification for the assertion of Boivin- 
Champeaux that the bishop was dismissed 
in or after 1128 and was succeeded by Aubrey 
de Vere, whom he wrongly styles Earl of 
Oxford (*‘ Notice sur Roger le Grand, 
Evéque de Salisbury,’ p. 59). If Aubrey did 
actually hold the office of Chief Justiciar, 
as was subsequently alleged by his youngest 
son William, Canon of St. Osyth’s (Round, 
‘Geoffrey de Mandeville,’ pp. 388-90), it 
can only have been in the interval between 
the fall of Roger in June 1139, and his 
own death on May 13, 1141, when he was 
slain in a riot in London (Matt. Paris, 
‘Chron. Majora,’ ii. 174). Aubrey acted as 
the King’s representative when Stephen was 
cited to appear before the synod at Winches- 
ter to answer for his treatment of the 
bishops, and he championed his royal mas- 
ter boldly; and it is not impossible that he 
was rewarded with the office of Chief Justi- 
ciay, especially as he is called ‘‘ causidicus ” 
by William of Malmesbury (pp. 552, 554). 
But there is no evidence that he ever held 
the office. 


(d) Odoin de Malpalu and the Pannetry. 


The fact that the ‘ Constitutio’ does not 
mention a Pantler raises the question of the 
date of the charter by which the King 
granted to Odoin de Malpalu ‘‘ totum suum 
misterium de mea panetaria ”’ (Delisle, ‘ Car- 
tulaire Normand,’ No. 14). In this charter 
the royal style is that of Henry IT., but the 
names of the witnesses indicate the last years 
of Henry I. Delisle originally assigned the 
charter to cire. 1170, a date accepted without 
question by De Belbeuf (op. cit. pp. 7—8) 
and Valin (op. cit. p. 151) ; but Round dated 
it 1156-7 (‘ Cal. Docts. France,’ p. xxvii. 
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and Archeological Journal, Ix. 269). Sub- 
sequently Delisle decided that the charter was 
not granted until after 1173 (‘ Mémoire sur 
la Chronologie des Chartes de Henri II.,’ 
p. 35); but Round eventually rejected the 
King’s style as a later corruption, and 
assigned the charter to the closing years of 
Henry I. (Archeological Journal, Ixiv. 
73-8). Delisle, however, clung to his opinion 
that the body of the charter belonged to 
Henry II.’s reign, and suggested that the 
end of a charter of Henry I. had_ been 
tacked on to it (‘ Recueil des Actes de Henri 
ii.,’ Introduction, pp. 34, 553). Farrer 
takes the opposite view, and assigns the 
charter to 1123-35 (op. cit. No. 628),* but the 
date cannot be much earlier than 1130 if he 
is right in assuming that the witness whose 
name occurs as ‘‘ Johanne Martel’’ was 
really John the Marshal: an ingenious iden- 
tification suggested as possible by Round 
(‘ Cal. Docts. France,’ Index). 

My own view has always been that the 
charter was granted by Henry I., but this 
at once raises the question how such a view 
can be reconciled with the fact that the 
* Constitutio ’ does not mention a Pantler, if 
that document is based on the conditions of 
his reign. I think the explanation is that 
the office granted to Odoin was strictly local : 
“la boulangerie de Rouen,’’ as Delisle des- 
cribes it. When the King left the neigh- 
bourhood of that city, Odoin remained be- 
hind and had all the bread left over: a per- 
quisite to which the Norman Pantlers clung 
for many centuries. + Again, in a royal 
charter of 1256 to Laurent Chambellan, who 
then held the office, it is styled, ‘‘ panetar- 
ium nostrum de Rothomago’”’ (De Belbeuf, 
op. cit. p. 20). It was not until a much 
later date that the seigneurs of Gouy—who, 
even if they had obtained the fief by pur- 
chase, always claimed and were allowed the 
office with all the rights set forth in the 
charter to Odoin—blossomed into ‘‘ Grands 
Panetiers de Normandie.’’ 





* Farrer renders “de Mala Palude’”’ by 
“de Malpalet ” instead of ‘de Malpalu,” the 
form adopted by Delisle, who connects it with 
an ancient street of that name in Rouen. 
When I was in that city in 1924, I noticed 
in the Musée des Antiquités an ‘ Inscription 
de la maison démolie dite le ‘Four Banal’ ” 
in the “ Rue Malpalu.” 

+Thus at an inquest of 1606-7, witnesses 
deposed that after a royal visit to Rouen the 
men of the Grand Panetier carried off 
“farine. paste et pain” and “bled et 
farine.” De Belbeuf, op cit., pp. 137-9. 
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I might add here that if I am right in 
supposing that the forty pence given to the 
bakers for the purchase of corn was a lump 
sum from which they were to draw the pay- 
ment required, this would seem to imply 
that the price paid for the corn was liable 
to variation, rather than that the royal 
officials bought it at a fixed price, as Has- 
kins supposes. 


G. H. Wurte. 


e ( NE’S PLACE IN THE SUN” (See 12 

S. u1. 170, 218, 319; xi. 153).—At the 
first reference Mr. C. T. Ontons asked for 
the words and date of this expression as 
used by the late Kaiser. The same writer 
supplies both in the Oxford Periodical of 
October last thus :— 

There is sufficient evidence to show that 
the idea embodied in this phrase has been a 
commonplace of Continental thought for two 
centuries or more. This appears to be 
directly due to Pascal’s use of it in the 
Pensées. The expression was taken up by 
Rousseau. It is only in very recent years 
that the phrase has come to England. The 
Times of August 28, 1911, reported a speech 
made by the German Emperor at Hamburg 
on the day before, and in it occurs the clause: 
—*So that we may be sure that no one can 
dispute with us the place in the sun that 
is our due (den uns zustehenden Platz an der 
Sonne.)” This is the source of its currency 
to-day. fe 

Nevertheless Pascal seems to have origina- 
ted the phrase, and Balzac (as I pointed out 
at the last reference) used it twice in his 
correspondence (1840) with the Countess 
Hanska (afterwards his wife). My query as 
to an earlier origin than the eighteenth 
century still remains unanswered. 

J. B. McGovern. 


NN SIGNS AND WIRELESS.—1I am in- 
formed that last year the New Inn, 
Cann Hill, near Shaftesbury, Dorset, 
changed its name to the Listen Inn. Possi- 
bly this is the first sign to be connected with 


wireless. A. L. Cox. 


JELSON’S OPINION OF WOMEN.— 
INT take the following from P.R.O. C.O. 
115/1, (Mar. 4, 1844) :— 

Lord Nelson writing to one of his col- 
leagues on the 21st June, 1795, on the sub- 
ject of the regulations for the fair sex on 
board men-of-war, observed :—‘‘ They always 
will do as they please. Orders are not for 
them ; at least I never knew one who obeyed 
your most faithful Horatio Nelson.” 

E. H. Farrsroruer. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


HER: ALDIC PUZZLE: MANNOCK AND 

“ BRACKLEY.’’—On the Early Tudor 
(about 1520) gatehouse of Gufford’s Hall, 
Stoke-by-Nayland, Suffolk, are five red-brick 
shields bearing: (1) Mannock impaling 
Waldegrave; (2) Hastings; (3) Three bars 
nebuly (otherwise Barry nebuly of eight) 
impaling Mannock; (4) Mannock impaling 
Three bars nebuly; (5) Clopton impaling 
Three bars nebuly. Probably, this gatehouse 
was built by George Mannock, b. 1467-68, 
m. Catherine Waldegrave, d. 1540. 

Philip Mannock, d. 1435, m. Eleanor ? 
Tendring. His son John Mannock, d 
1470-1, m. probably an _ heiress bearing 
Three bars nebuly. His son John Mannock, 
d. 1476, m. 
Waldegrave. His son, the said George 
Mannock, m. his stepmother’s sister Cather- 
ine Waldegrave. 

This George Mannock’s brass formerly in 
St. Gregory’s Church, Sudbury, bore four 
shields: (1) Mannock ; (2) Mannock impal- 
ing Chequy gules and argent; (3) Mannock 
quartering this chequy coat ‘and impaling 
Waldegrave; (4) Mannock quartering this 
chequy coat. 

This George Mannock’s younger son, 
Thomas M. of Wormingford, Essex, bore in 
1558 Mannock quartering Argent two bars 
gules. 

The Suffolk Visitation of 1613 states that 
Richard Martyn of Long Melford, who m. 
Eleanor Mannock, great-granddaughter of 
the said George, impaled Mannock quarter- 
ing Barry wavy of eight ermine and gules 
two pales counterchanged. 

In Stoke-by-Nayland church, the tomb of 
Sir Francis Mannock, first baronet, d. 1634, 
bears Mannock quartering Chequy ermine 
and gules, and eighteenth century hatch- 
ments that hung in Stoke church in 1828— 
now ‘‘ restored ’? away—bore the same arms. 

Until the eighteenth century, the Man- 
nocks had no right to quarter any coat ex- 
cept that of which I have given five varia- 
tions: (1) of about 1520, untinctured; (2) 
of 1540, Gules and argent; (3) of 1588, 
Agent and gules: (4) of 1613, Ermine and 


gules; (5) of 1634, Ermine and gules. If | 
you sketch these shields on one sheet of | 


paper, and add red colour and ermine spots. 


you will see that all five are probably varia- | 


tions of one coat. 
What was it, and who bore it ? 


"tation of 1613 assigns it to the ‘ 


(1) Eleanor Seckford, (2) Jane | 


/admiration of the 


, there, I would have embraced your o 


The Visi- | 
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‘Brackley ” 
family, and later writers have copied that 
statement, but I can find no evidence to 
substantiate it. Probably, it was borne by 
an heiress who about 1430 became wife of 
the John Mannock who d. 1470-1. Call her 
surname Blank. Then, judging from the 
shields on the gatehouse, three marriages 
took place: Blank—Mannock, Mannock— 
Blank, and Clopton—Blank. 

C. PartTRIpGE, F.S.A. 

Stowmarket, Suffolk. 


PONNE AND SHAKESPEARE.—In ‘ The 

Story of Shakespeare’s Life,’ in Vol. i. 
of the Plays of Shakespeare published by 
Cassell and Co., and edited by Charles and 
Mary Cowden Clarke occurs the following 
passage :— 

We have the testimony of men in the poet’s 
own profession to the truth and loveliness of 
his moral nature, while that holy-minded man 
Dr. Donne, the Dean of St. Paul’s—a man 
who for wit, literary science, pulpit eloquence 
and pious enthusiasm, is cited as one of the 
shining lights in the Protestant Hierarchy—in 
answer to an application that had been made 
to him for an epitaph upon our poet, who 
had just died, replied, with a modesty due 
to the magnitude of the subject, and an 
genius requiring the 
tribute: ‘ If you had commanded me to have 
waited on his body to Scotland and peere hed 

ligation 
with much alacrity; but I thank you that you 
would command me that which I was loather 
to do; for even that hath given a tincture 
of merit to the obedience of your poor friend 
and servant.’ 


The epitaph is peculiar and like all the 
compositions of Dr. Donne, sufficiently quaint 
and tinctured with the conceit-style of the 
period; and yet through all its homeliness and 
unclassicality of manner, there is something 
inexpressibly delightful and welcome in this 
contemporary homage to departed | greatness. 
This is Donne’s testimony to the ‘ Universal 
Mind.’ 

Renowned Chaucer, lie a thought more nigh 

To “ye Beaumond; and learned Beaumond 

ie 

A little nearer Spenser to make room 

For Shakespeare in your threefold, fourfold 

tomb. 

To lie all four in one bed make a shift; 

For. until Doomsday, hardly will a fift, 

Betwixt this day and that be slain, 

For whom your curtains need be drawn 

again, 

But if precedency of death doth bar 

A fourth in your sacred sepulchre; 

Under this curled marble of thine own 

Sleep rare trajedian Shakespeare — sleep 

alone; 

That unto us and others, it may be 

Honor, hereafter, to be laid by thee. 
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I shall be obliged if it is possible for 
any one to confirm whether the lines as given 
above are correctly quoted as having been 
written by Dr. Donne, and especially the 
letter attributed to Dr. Donne—apparently 
in reply to a request that he should write 
an epitaph on the death of Shakespeare. 

Cuas. R. Brown. 

[The lines, which recall the more famous 
lines of Ben Jonson, have been attributed to 
Basse. | 
QHAKESPEARE AND HIS FELLOW- 

TOWNSMEN.—In a pamphlet ‘ The 
Shakespeare’s of Stratford,’ evidently 
printed in the United States, but lacking a 
title-page (so that I cannot give either the 
author’s name nor date nor place of pub- 
ication) I find these paragraphs : 

Thomas Quiney was twice fined, once for 
using profane language, and for keeping a 
disorderly house, and again for marrying 
Shakespeare’s youngest daughter without a 
licence, and so for an infraction of the mar- 
riage laws. ‘They were both fined on February 
10th, 1616, and a decree of excommunication 
was issued by the Ecclesiastical Court at 
Worcester, 

Dr. John Hall, as a member of the town 
Council, was fined October, 1633, for persistent 
non-attendunce, and for his oft-repeated dis- 
turbances at the meetings. 

Shakespeare was actively associated with 
those two notorious land-cribbers, William and 
Thomas Combe, in the oppression of the towns- 
folk in the battle of the Enclosure of Com- 
mon Fields at Weicombe. But authority sup- 
pressed their ingurrection, compelling the 
surviving rioters of 1614-1618 to fall on their 
knees, beg for mercy, pay the fine imposed, 
and restore the common fields to the condi- 
tion they were in 1604, 

Is there any authority for these state- 
ments? I cannot find any in the accepted 
biographies. 

B. FRANK CARPENTER. 

The Michigan Apartments, 

113th Street, New York City. 
(KHAMPNEYS.—When did the Rev. John 

' Waldon Champneys, Vicar of Ogbourne 
St. George, Wilts. die? I should also be 
glad to know the date of the death of his 
half-brother Francis Thomas Champneys, 
who practised as an attorney in the early 
part of the last century. 

G. F. BR. B. 


ENRY HUTCHINSON was admitted to 

Westminster School in September, 1819, 

He was born May 3rd, 1807. I should be 

glad to obtain information of his parentage 
and career. 


G. F. R. B. 
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‘HE PLAY WHICH SUGGESTED ‘A 
TALE OF TWO CITIES.’—In the pre- 
face to ‘A Tale of Two Cities’ Dickens 
states that the suggestion to write the novel 
came to him while taking part in Wilkie 
Collins’s play ‘The Frozen Deep.’ As the title 
of this play seems far removed in suggestive- 
ness from the incidents of the French Revo- 
lution, I have long wondered what the rela- 
tion is. The Dickens Fellowship has the 
novel for special study this winter and | 
would like to get the text of the play. The 
‘D.N.B.,’ in a supplementary volume, states 
that it is Collins’s best play, and that it 
was performed in 1866 for the benefit of 
Douglas Jerrold. I will be glad of any 
information on the subject. 
Henry LEFF MANN, 
A HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF 
44, PERU.—The other day in an old book- 
shop in Marseilles, I ran across two charm- 
ing little volumes (16mo.) in old calf, pro- 
fessing to be the French translation of a 
work in Spanish by ‘‘ Augustin de Zarate” 
under the title of ‘ Histoire de la Découverte 
et de la Conquéte du Pérou,’ the translator 
signing only initials, viz., ‘‘ S. D. C.”? and 
the work being published at Amsterdam in 
mM.pcc. From a copy of the dedication of 
the original to Philip If. as ‘‘ Roi d’Angle- 
terre,’’ included after the Preface and trans- 
lated, I learn that the said original must 
have appeared somewhere in 1555. The 
second volume is profusely illustrated with 
quaint cuts bearing the costumes of the six- 
teenth century, but the workmanship is 
rather of the seventeenth as far as I can 
judge. It is full of the well-known atro- 
cities practised by the Spaniards on the 
Indians, and the hardships endured by the 
former in their American travels and ex- 
plorations. 

I should be extremely interested to have 
data of the original work, as well as of this 
and all other translations or subsequent edi- 
tions. The publication at Amsterdam of the 
present translation is obviously due to the 
original author’s caustic criticisms of the 
R.C. missionaries, as well as of the cruel- 
ties and avaricious practices of the Span- 
ish hidalges and their followers. 

A. H. Cooper-Pricuarp. 
a. ONTE CRISTO’: SOURCES 
WANTED.—Upon what sources did 
Dumas draw for ‘Monte Cristo’ and 
especially for that part of it concerned with 
Chateau VIf? 4, H. Cooper-Pricnarp. 
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SerPEEnDS IN SAXON TIMES.— 
Information is sought on the following 
points: Did Saxon shepherds use the shep- 
herds’ pipe ? 
Where can illustrations be found ? Any 
information would be welcome. 
W. R. N. Baron. 
pAetisH AUTHORS BURIED ABROAD 
—V. R.’s note on foreigners buried in 
the Abbey urges me to ask if there is a list 
of English authors buried in foreign lands. 
Everyone knows that Fielding lies at Lis- 
bon, John Richard Green at Mentone, Horn- 
ing and George Gissing at St. Jean de Luz 
and Oscar Wilde at Paris. What other 
examples are there? 
DE V. PayEN-PAayNe. 
[There is “ohn Keats at Rome.] 
“MRUE FARM ORNE.’’—In Thoroton, 
‘History of Nottinghamshire’ I find 
an estate described as ‘‘ a true farm orne.”’ 
Can any one tell me the meaning of this 
expression ? CES. 
RALPH PEPWORTH HOUGHAM.—Can 
any reader supply me with any clue to 
the parentage of Ralph Pepworth Hougham 
amember of the ancient family of Hougham 
of Kent? All printed matter relating to 
the family has been exhausted unavailingly. 
Ralph Pepworth Hougham was a surgeon 
at Lydd, Co. Kent prior to 1814.  After- 
wards he was surgeon at Brookland, Co. 
Kent, until his death. He was first mar- 
ried (not at Lydd) about 1812 to Ann (Gir- 
ling?) and he had sixteen children by this 
wife. By his second wife (— Hunkley ?) 
he had five other children. 
He died tragically shortly after the birth 
of the youngest child. 
He had a brother, Josias Hougham, who 
was a doctor at Deal, Co. Kent, in 1814. 
The ship of one of the Kings George was 


driven ashore near Lydd prior to 1814 and | 


the King accepted Ralph Pepworth 
Hougham’s hospitality, lodging at his house, 
and afterwards presenting him with a silver 
cup. Any fuller details of Ralph Pepworth 
Hougham would oblige me. 
EK. CROWTHER. 

P)EVENISH AND GANNAWAY FAMI 

LIES.—Can anyone give me the origin 
of these families? Devenish occurs in Harl. 
Soc. Visitation of Sussex. Sir Robert 
Devenish, of Leling Leigh, and four follow- 
ing generations. The family is also found 
in Co. Roscommon and elsewhere in Ireland. 
An island in Lough Erne is called Devenish, 





If so, was it reed or bagpipe? | 


meaning in Irish ‘‘ Island of the Oxen.”’ 
Gannaway is not mentioned in Marshall’s 
‘ Genealogists’ Guide,’ but this name is borne 
by a family in Virginia, U.S.A. 
Wma. Lioyp. 
HEPPARD FAMILY.—In the Harleian 
MSS. Heralds’ Visitations is recorded 
the pedigree of Sheppard of Pesmarche in 
Co. Sussex: Richard Sheppard of that place 
m. Anne, dau. of John Atesbury of West- 
field in Co. Sussex: their son Robert m. 
Agnes, dau. of Thos. Byrchett of Rhys (2nd 
wife) and their son Robert m. Elizabeth 
dau. of Martin James of Smerden, Co. Kent. 
They had a son Robert Sheppard, and there 
appears to be no detail in the MSS. con- 
cerning him Now there was a Robert Shep- 
pard in Surry, Co. Va. in 1623, who died 
before 1654, when his wife Elizabeth made 
marriage contract with Thomas Warren of 
Smith’s Fort. There is in my family an old 
arms of the Sheppards, which is identical 
with that recorded in the Visitations quoted. 
Does anyone know what became of the Robert 
Sheppard, son of Robert and Elizabeth 
James. Or can anyone give me informa- 
tion about this family? My own line comes 
from Robert Sheppard of Surry Co. Va., it 
appears, through his son Robert and his son 
Samuel Sheppard (1), who m. Marvy 
Kavanazh, dau. of Michael Kavanagh and 
Berthe Dumas, ete. 
WILLIAM SHEPPARD. 
Massinacac, Guinea Mills, Virginia. 
HE REV. JAMES COOK RICHMOND. 
Can any particulars be-given of this 
man who is deseribed as ‘‘ of Rhode Island, 
U.S.,”? and who lectured in the ’fifties of 
the last century on The Anglo-Saxons in 
England and America; Turkey and The 
Turks; Modern Greece; Austria and Hun- 
gary, etc. ? 
T. Cann Hucues. 


IORTRAITS OF THE RICHARDSON 

FAMILY OF SMALLEY HALL, 
DERBYSHIRE.—I should be glad to know 
if any portraits of the Richardson family, 
late of Smalley Hall, exist amongst the des- 
cendants of the four daughters and co- 
heiresses of Samuel Richardson (bapt. 1641) 
and Martha Goodere his wife, namely : Mary 
married 1702, to John Wilson of Heanor; 
Martha, married 1711, to John Heiron of 
Little Eaton; Katherine married to Robert 
Fletcher of Oldgrave and Denby; and Eli- 


| zabeth, married in 1720, to her cousin Wil- 
| liam 


Richardson, afterwards owner of 
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Smalley Hall. The oil-paintings already | 
known are of Samuel Richardson, and of | 
his wife Martha, daughter of Henry Good- | 
ere—very fine pictures which might be by 
Lely or Kneller; Elizabeth, daughter of 
William Richardson and granddaughter of 
Samuel Richardson, by Van de Bank, and | 
John Richardson, brother of Samuel, and | 
with him founder of the boys’ school at 
Smalley. The next generation married into 
the families of Wood of Swanwick Hall; 
Radford of Stanley Hall and Holbrook Hall ; 
Hunter of Kilbourne Hall, and Rowland of 
St. Alkmunds, all in Co. Derby. Smalley | 
Hall is said to have been built by William 
Richardson before 1610, probably on the site 
of an earlier structure. He leaves it to his 
son Patrick. The Richardsons are extinct in 
the male line, and the property was sold by 
their descendants in the female line about 
thirty years ago. 
Leonard C. Price. 
OFFELS AND STOFFELS.’’—An Ox- 
fordshire yeoman, in his will, 1619, 
leaves to his wife his cattle and chattels, 
‘* hoffels and stoffels.’’ What are the two 
latter words? I am unable to find them in 


Wright, Naves, or Halliwell. 
F.C. Braz.ry. 
IBERTY.—What is really a_ liberty? 


Does, or did, it consist of so many 


like an honour? 


manors, 
I. G. 

VHEER UP FOR CHATHAM, DOVER’S 

J IN SIGHT.’’-—What is the origin of 

this? Was it a consoling thought given by one 


of our naval friends to 
from mal-de-mer on the 
Pembroke?” 


a comrade suffering | 
journey to “ H.M.S. 


J. ARDAGH. 


EFERENCE WANTED.—Where can I find 
a dialogue between Warwick and the King, | 
where something like the following occurs :— | 
King—It is a branch of my prerogative. 
Warwick— Prerogative! What’s that? 
The boast of tyrants lent but to betray— 
You have it, Sire, but hold it from the 
people. 





J. Taytor Marsu. 


Pde wl WANTED.--Can any reader 
a reference for this verse of a hymn, 
author and first line? 

QO God, O good, beyond compare, 

If thus Thy meaner works are fair, 


give 
with 


If thus Thy glory gilds the span 

Of ruined earth and sinful man, 

How glorious must those Temples he 

Where Thine Elect shall reizn with Thee. 
Hn Y.-L 
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Replies. 


WILLIAMSCOTE AND WILCOTES 
(cli. 350). 


[ reply to Mr. E. Sr. Joun Brooxs I 
will give my views on this subject. There 
are six instances of the place-name Wilcoies 
and its variants with which we are con- 
cerned, and for the purpose of this article 
the name will be spelled Wilcott and dis- 


| tinguished by numerals. 


Wilcott (1), spelled Willicote, in the 
parish of Clifford Chambers, was a tiny 
place, which according to Rudder, then con- 


sisted of only two houses, and belonged to 
a family of that name, who probably lived 
It was popularly called 
Wincot in the sixteenth century, and is to 
be found in this form in contemporary docu- 
ments. In the Inquisition of Henry Rains- 
ford, Knt., taken at Cirencester 3 May, 
1641, reference is made to his father, Sir 
Henry Rainsford, Knt., who married Ann 
Goodere, younger daughter of Sir Henry 
Goodere, of Polesworth, by Frances, dau. 
of Henry Lowther, and sister of Sir Richard 
Lowther, who took part in the rising of the 
North in 1570. In the Inquisition, reference 
is made to all the lands, tenements, 
meadows, woods and hereditaments called 
Wincott in the parish of Clifford Chambers, 
and all the lands, meadows, &c., of the said 
Manor or Lordship of Aleston alias Alves- 
ton, Co. Warwick. In Atkinson’s ‘ Glouces- 
tershire’ under ‘Clifford Chambers’ refer- 
ence is made to the hamlet of Wincot. 

The first appearance of the family bearing 
the name in Warwickshire which has come 
under my notice, occurs in a covenant dated 

1 Edward I. (1272) referring to the Manor 
of Cumpton (Compton Verney), when we 
find amongst the witnesses Walter de Wyn- 
associated with Sir Geoffrev de Limeks 
and Sir William de Boteler, Knts., and 
many others. Compton Verney lies about 
midway between Wilcott (1) and Wilcott (5). 

Ralph de Willcote (or Wincot) was living 
at Wilcott (1) 1 Edward IT. (1307) and was 
father of (1) William de Wylecote of 1 
Edward II. to 15 Edward III. (1307-42) who 


was father of (1) Thomas de Wylecote, son 
and heir, 19 Edward III. (1346), (2) Wil- 
liam de Wylecote, chaplain 15 and 4 


Edward ITi. (1342-1358). 
When Carter published his pamphlet in 
| 1907 on the Wilcotes’ monument in Great 
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Tew Church, he says, ‘“‘ he hen be glad | 
to know whether it is certain that William 
Wilcotes, who had lease to purchase from 
the Abbey of St. Ebrulf in Normandy 


{more of this Abbey later] the Manor of | 
, Wincot of Wilcott (1) in the parish of Clif- 


Willecote in Glos. (Rot. pat. 20, Rich. ILI., 
Part 3, M. 16) took his name from Wil- 
cotes in Northleigh.”’ 

This question has been partly answered, 


family, for it has been shewn that when 
the descendants of William and Elizabeth 
Wilcotes sold their inheritance in 9 Edward 
IV. (1470) it included land in Willicot, Co. 


Glos. This William was a Knight, and 
was of Northleigh, Co. Oxon (in which 
parish is Wilcote) and Headington; and 


was brother of John Wilcotes, Lord of ‘Great 
Tew, who married for his first wife Alice, 
the de Préaux heiress. Sir William mar- 
ried Elizabeth Trillow or Thurlow—a family, 
who were a branch of the de Clares, their 
arms being, Azure a chevron engrailed 
between three scallop shells, sable. 

Richard Wincot of Wilcott (1) levied a 
fne of this manor 9 Henry VII. (1494). 
George Throckmorton died, seized of it 1553. 
This manor was afterwards divided and the 
living of one moiety was granted to William 
Barnes, 1567, who married Elizabeth Parry, 
daughter of Robert Parry and widow of 
Hercules Rainsford, 
lers (ob. 1583). This Hercules was grand- 
father of the Sir Henry Rainsford referred 
to in the Inquisition. The Rainsfords of 
Clifford Chambers were maternally descended 
from the Wilcotes of Great Tew. 

The Wilcotes inter-married with their 
cousins the Rainsfords. Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Charles Rainsford of Clifford, married 
Robert Wincoit of Kynsham, 
daughter Frances married Robert Loggins 
of Little Tew. ‘‘ December 30, 1718, Benj. 
Wilcox [a form of Wilcotes who in some 
instances bore the same arms] of the Middle 
Temple and (‘atherine Raynsforth of St. | 
(iles-in-the-Fields, St. Mary le Bone, All- 
hallows, Holly Lane.” 

Edmund Raynford was Prior of the Bene- 
dictine Monastery of Eynsham, founded in 
1005, and at its dissolution on Jan. 21, 
1539, received a pension of £10, when he 
went to live at Elmly Castle, Co. Worc., 
and had a grant of the manor or cottage 
there in 1540. Eynsham is about twelve 
miles south of Little Tew and five from Wil- 
cote in the parish of Northleigh. William 
de Cardiff, who died 1331-2, was seized of 
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| bury). 
' daughter 
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Queen Hill hanes Senin Co. Wore.) and 

Walton Cardiff (near Gupp’s Hill, Tewkes- 
He left a widow, Joan, also a 
Joan, one of these married Sir 
John Wincott, presumably of the family of 





ford Chambers. 
Wilcott (2) spelled Wilmcote, is in the 


| parishes of Old Stratford and Aston Cant- 
and it is proved that they are of the same | 
; miles N.W. 
/ney Lee states that Wilmcote, the native: 
| place of 


low, population between 500 and 600; three 


of Stratford-on-Avon. Sir Sid- 


Shakespeare’s mother, Mary, 
daughter of Robert Arden, a wealthy farmer, 
is also popularly pronounced Wincot. In 
‘ A Chapter in the early life of Shakespeare ” 
the author of which is Arthur Gray, M.a., 
Master of Jesus College, Cambridge, it is 
pointed out that there is a place, the name 
of which in the Quarto (1600) and First 
Folio text of ‘The Taming of the Shrew’ 
is printed Wincot. This may be the place re- 


ferred to, and most probably is; but the 
Master of Jesus College thinks there is a 


much greater probability of it being Wil- 
cott (3), spelled Wilnecote, near Polesworth. 
Apparently the tiny hamlet in Clifford 
Chambers Wilcott (1) has been confused with 
Wilcott (2). Undoubtedly all three places 
were well known to Shakespeare. ‘‘ Charles 
Rainsforde of Clifford, Esquire, received of 
John Shaxper six shillings rent 20 Novem- 
ber, 1571.’’ ?Is this John, father of the 
dramatist; if so, he was in the same year 
made Chief Alderman of Stratford. 

The Rainsfords of Clifford were well known 
to the poet’s family, Dr. John Hall, of New 
Place, Stratford, the poet’s son-in-law, was 
their regular medical attendant. The fol- 


| lowing are extracts from his original diary : 


and their | 


' cruelly 


| 





ae Observations on Bodies and_ diseases, 
1679.” ‘The Lady Rainsford, aged about 62, 
tortured with stone, fever, thirst, 
| pain at the back, was cured, as_ follows. 
Peil Holland, 31, etc., ete. With this the 
back was anointed . This gave 2 stools, 
six hours afterwards it came away, was given 
another prepared only of the same decoction, 
red sugar and butter, she retired quietly to 
rest this night. This gave 5 stools. The fol- 
lowing day she had a clyster, framed only of 
oil of linseed, at bed-time she took this, and 
so in the morning she was well. 


Another cure was that of ‘‘ Squire Rains- 
ford aged 35, of a malignant fever.” 
Wilcott (3) spelled Wilnecote, 


was 


formerly in the parish of Polesworth, North 
Warwickshire, the home of the Gooderes, in 
household, it 


is suggested in ‘A 


whose 
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Chapter in the early life of Shakespeare ’ 
that Shakespeare received his early training 
and education. 

Drayton, at a very early age, was in the 
service of the Gooderes and describes him- 
self as 

A proper, goodly page, 
Much like a pygmy, scarce ten years of age. 


The ‘‘ Idea ’’ in his sonnets was Sir Henry 
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| F lytishers 


Goodere’s younger daughter Ann, the wife of | 


Sir Henry Rainsford of Clifford Chambers. 
Drayton, writing to his friend William 
Drummond, from Clifford in 1631, a 
months before his death, says he is 


few | 


stopping at a Knight’s honse in Gloucester- | 


shire, in which place I yearly used to come, 
in the summer time, to recreate myself and to 
spend 2 or 3 months in the country. 


Pooley Hall, Polesworth, was erected in 
1508, by Sir Thomas Cokain, the estates 
came into the possession of his family in 
the reign of Henry TV. They also had large 
estates in Ashbourne, Co. Derbyshire. They 
are now represented by Lord Cullen of Ash- 
bourne, lineally descended from the Wil- 
cotes of Great Tew. 


Wilcott (4), spelled Wilcote, is a mere 
hamlet in the parish of Northleigh, which 
was the chief seat of Sir William Wilcotes 
circa 1400, brother of John Wilcotes the 
squire of Great Tew. The hamlet lies about 
two miles from (Combe, near Woodstock, 
formerly the principal seat of Sir Thomas 
Elyot (1490, 1546), diplomatist and author, 
who was a special friend of the Little Tew 
Rainsfords. The Wilcots of Northleigh mar- 
ried with the Wickhams of Broughton 
Castle. near Banbury, and the arms of the 
two families are in Northleigh Church. 
William Raynsforde, in his will dated 1564, 
is described as of Wilcote; he was the son 
of John of Charlbury, whose will is dated 
Oct. 30, 1545, and they are descended from 
the junior line of Little Tew. 

ALFRED RANSFORD. 


East Elloe, Hunstanton. 
(To be continued.) 
[NSCRIPTION AT LYME REGIS (el. 


25).—In the inscription H.M.G.P. should 
undoubtedly be H.M.C.P. (Hoc Monumentum 
Conjugi Posuit). The emended form could 


be ‘‘ Hoc Monumentum Curavit Ponendum,”’ | 
but that is usually H.M.P.C. (‘. . . Ponen- 
dum Curavit ’’). 


Fama. 
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ZAAK WALTON, AND WESTMINSTER 

ABBEY (cli. 243, 282, 319).—In reply 
to the query by G. F. R. B. at the first 
reference I write this to explain that the 
Izaak Walton story in my ‘ Letters to Young 
” was told to me by the late Bishop 
Ryle, when Dean of Westminster. He 
showed me the initials on the tomb referred 
to, assured me of their authenticity, and 
added the story (given in my book) about 
his predecessor Dean Stanley having read 
Izaak Walton’s confession in the library at 
the Deanery. 

GEORGE ASTON, 


HOMAS CREEVEY, 1768-1838 (cli. 330, 
370, 390).—Of Thomas Creevey’s death, 
| in ‘ The Creevey Papers,’ it is merely stated 
(ii. 336) that he died ‘‘ early in February, 
1838.’’ With this information, it was a 
simple matter to discover from the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, 1838 (1) p. 428, that 
the date was 5 Feb., and that the death took 
place at Creevey’s residence in London, his 
hody being taken for interment to Green- 
wich Hospital, of which he was a Commis- 
sioner. The Liverpool Mercury of Feb. 9, 
1838, adds the information that death fol- 
lowed ‘‘a few days’ indisposition.’”? The 
Grentleman’s Magazine gives a_ short bio- 
graphical notice from which it appears that 
Creevey was believed to have resided some 
vears in India before entering Parliament 
in 1802. 

Mr. Ateyn Lyeni Reap has kindly sent 
me a reference to the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
1812 (1), p. 593, when the death is re- 
corded, on Feb. 29, 1812, aged 74, of ‘* Mrs. 
Lowe, of Liverpool, mother of T. Creevey, 
esq., M.P. for Thetford.’’ TI could not find 
this in the Liverpool Mercury between 
February and May, 1812, and she may not 
have died in Liverpool. This second mar- 
riage of Mrs. William Creevey does not seem 
to have been noticed before. If she left a 
will, if would be worth examining. 

R. Stewart-Browy. 


Eleanor Ord, who married Thomas Creevey 
on June 16, 1802, was the widow of Wil- 
liam Ord of Fenham, Co. Northumberland, 
'and eldest daughter of Charles Brandling 
| of Gosforth, Co. Northumberland. She 
died at Brusssis in June, 1818. Creevey was 
a constant visitor at Lambton Castle, the 
seat of Lord Durham, Howick, the seat of 
Earl Grey, and Gosforth Park, the ‘home 
| of his father-in-law, Charles Brandling. 
H. ASKEW. 
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pata JAMES COOK AS HYDRO- 
GRAPHICAL SURVEYOR (cli. 327, 
345, 365, 384).—I have received the follow- 
ing note fron Mr. F. M. Sutcliffe, Hon. 
Secretary and Curator of the Museum of the 
Whitby Literary and Philosophical Society. 
Nov. 22nd, 1926. 

Dear Sir,—In your interesting papers now 
appearing in “* Notes and Queries ’’ on Capt. 
Cook as a surveyor, you say at the foot 
ot col, 2, page 329 (Nov. bth), ‘* Cook is said 
to have made a survey of Placentia, but this 
appears to be the work of Michael Lane,” 
etc., ete. 

You may therefore like to know that in this 
Museum (started in 1823) there is ‘* A Plan 
of the Road and Harbour of Placentia in 
Newfoundland. By Jas. Cook.” It is on 
paper mounted on linen, and measures 30 x 18, 
drawn to the scale of 34 inches to the mile. 

This chart was bought by the Museum from 
the executors of Mrs. EK. J. Collingwood 
Wilson, who got it from a sister or near 
relative of Capt. Cook.—Yours truly, 

F. M. Svrtcvirre. 
Joun A. Rupert-JONES. 
AAPTAIN JAMES COOK AS SEAMAN 
U IN THE MERCANTILE MARINE 
(cli. 386).—The facts as they stand do not 
differ from those stated on p. 327 ante. We 
have a statement by Dr. Young, also by 
Arthur Kitson, that Cook sailed before the 
mast but not authority. We have an inde- 
pendent examination of certain records by 
Mr. Weatherill showing that a_ certain 
James Cook served as a seaman in the Mary 
at the dates alluded to. Young and Kitson 
agree that the ship’s name was Maria, so 
Weatherill’s statement is unfortunately of 
negative value. 

Undoubtedly James Cook was a seaman, 
of such men was our England built. There 
were many sailors, but the seamen were and 
are fewer in number. 

The tonnage of the Freelove opens a wider 
question. At that date ‘‘ burthen ”’ was the 
number of tons a ship was supposed to be 
able to carry, and was calculated thus :— 
length x extreme x 4 extreme 


of keel breadth ~ breadth 
. 94 


Now supposing the figures given at p. 
387 indicate 106ft. as length of keel and 
27ft. as breadth the burthen would then be 
411 3/94 tons. Extreme breadth would in- 
crease this. It was advantageous to indi- 
cate as small carrying capacity as possible 
so that the owner could avoid excessive dues ; 
thus the Custom House Registry was prob- 


tons burthen 
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ably, as the figures shew, underestimated. 
If external measurements were used 450 tons 
would not be found excessive. 

It is well to remember that tonnage to-day 
is the gauge of the ship’s dimensions, and 
gives the actual capacity within a margin of 
5%. 

The object of my paper was as far as possi- 
ble to suppress statements which cannot be 
checked authoritatively. 

Joun A. Rupert-Jones. 


MARTIN LLEWELYN, M.D. (cli. 389). 

Under Lluelyn the ‘D.N.B.’ has a 
notice of this old poet-physician, and princi- 
pal of St. Mary Hall, Oxford. He was 
born on Dec. 12, 1616, and baptized on the 
22nd in the church of St. Bartholomew the 
Less, Smithtield (register of baptisms). 
According to the ‘ D.N.B.’ the date of pub- 
lication of his ‘Men Miracles’ was 1646, 
but Wood’s ‘ Athenae Oxonienses’ and 
Lowndes’s ‘ Bibliographer’s Manual’ give it 
as 1656. The same uncertainty exists with 
regard to the year of his decease. The 
‘D.N.B.’ gives it doubtfully as 1681-2; Sir 
Humphry Rolleston in a recent paper, as 
1682. In Wood’s classical work, however, 
there is a copy of the Latin inscription over 
the grave in the north aisle of Great 
Wycombe Church which reads, ‘‘ Martinus 
Lluelyn .. . Obiit xvir Martii mpcixxx1 
annoque aetatis Lxvi.’” Here again there is 
an error, for the difference between 1616 and 
1681 is not 66 but 65. 

S. Woop. 


Martin Llewellin, Llueilyn, or Lluelyn 
("so many ways,’ writes Anthony Wood, 
‘1 find him written ’’), was born on Decem- 
ber 12, 1616, and died on March 17, 1681-2. 
In the ‘ Athenae Oxonienses’ (iv. 42) he is 
said to have been ‘‘ the seventh son, without 
any daughter between,’’ of Martin Lluellyn, 
and to have been born in London. The late 
Thomas Seccombe in the ‘ D.N.B.’ calls him 
“eighth son and ninth child,” this prob- 
ably from an unpublished source, as he 
acknowledges materials supplied by Colonei 
W. R. Linuellyn. The credit of being a 
seventh successive son would have helped 
him professionally. The title and date of the 
book referred to, aute p. 389, were wrongly 


given. The date should be 1646, and the 
title is ‘ Men-miracles. With other poems. 
By M. LL. St: of Ch. Ch. in Oxon.’ 


Lluelyn as a Student of Christ Church was 
a junior colleague of Robert Burton, and 
one of his poems is an ‘ Elegie On the Death 
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of Master R. B. Student of Ch. Ch.,’ p. 124, | most the whole of the trade of bleaching in 


in the above volume. 


Martin Lluelyn has a special interest for | 


readers of ‘N. and Q.’ 
with his wife and family in Easton Street, 
High Wycombe,* Buckinghamshire’? and 
‘“ was elected mayor of the borough in 1671 ”’ 
(‘D.N.B.’) His career is treated at length 
by Wood, and the ‘ D.N.B.,’ where two col- 
umns, followed by a long list of authorities, 
are devoted to him. The ‘Index and Epi- 
tome’ of the ‘D.N.B.’ ought to be within 
reach of everyone interested in our national 
biography. 
Epwarp BENSLY. 


AUNDRY IN THE XVII AND XVIII 
CENTURIES (cli. 352, 392).—The his- 
tory of the laundry trade, I believe, yet 
remains to be written. That it was an im- 
portant and prosperous business in the past 
is apparent by the number of references that 
are made to the launderers or launders and 
whitsters. Laundry work was evidently car- 
ried on in a special room or building, for 
we read in Heywood’s ‘Play of the Wether ’ 
(1518) : 


I herd by here tale she wolde banyshe 
the sonne, 

And then were we pore launderers all 
undonne, 


Excepte the sonne shyne that our clothes 

may drye, ; 

We can do ryght nought in our laundrye. 

In 1573 Tusser the poet writes: 

In washing by hand have an eie to thy boll, 

For launderers and millers be quick of their 

toll. 

Shakespeare has many mentions of the 
trade. Two instances may be given from 
‘The Merry Wives of Windsor’: 

Wife! Wife, I say come forth 
Behold what honest clothes 
You send bleaching. 


and 
Carry it among the whitsters in Datchet 
mead. 


He also makes reference to the process of 
whitening clothes in ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost’ 
and ‘ A Winter’s Tale.’ 

In a print dated 1582 a washing-ground 
is shown with a stream running through it, 
but the washing is being done in wooden 
tubs, and what appears to be water is being 
heated over a fire. That the Dutch had al- 


“Tn 1664 he settled: 





*Wood gives his monumental inscription in | 
the Parish Church. Is it still to be seen? 


| o’Roof’s, 


| their hands at this period would perhaps 


induce the nobility to have certain of their 
laundering done in that country. 

About 1562 a Mrs. Dinghen, daughter of 
a Flemish knight, came to England and 
brought with her certain ‘‘ laundry secrets” 
in so much that ‘‘ she professed herself a 
starcher ; and some of the principal English 
ladies observing the neatness of the Dutch, 
particularly in the whiteness of their linen, 
sent for Mys. Dinghen and caused her to 
make them ruffs of lawn starched.” 

The fee which this lady had for teaching 
to starch was £5, and for showing how to 
boil it 20 shillings. 

The exchange of laundry-work among 
nations, if one may put it so grandly, would 
also be brought about through people who 
travelled. For instance, an Englishwoman 
or man seeing certain articles well laun- 
dered in France or Holland would, on his 
return home, send such articles to France 
etc. to be washed. 

That hard water was not good for the 
washing of clothes was known to Bacon, who 
tells us that ‘‘ Chalky water is too fretting 
as appeareth in laundry of clothes which 
wear out apace.”’ 

There must have been public laundries as 
early as 1690. This is apparent from the 
fact that a machine for washing clothes 
was invented by John Tynacke, and just 
over a hundred years later Robert Webster of 
Shrewsbury, clock-maker, patented “a 
machine for washing and cleansing every 
article which has hitherto been washed by 
hand.’’ I have his specification, No. 1856, 
and dated 1792, before me. 

Bound up with the history of the laundry 
trade is the story of soap and lye. I trust 
these few notes may be of use to H. F. and 
if he would write me it is possible I might 
be able to give him a few more points on 
this very important trade, which I believe 
to-day is the third largest employer of 
female labour in the country. 

C, Hamirton. 


. TIMOTHY (TIM) BOBBIN ” cli. 388). 

—The author and artist of ‘ Human 
Passions Delineated ’ was John Collier, who 
spent most of this life as usher and then 
schoolmaster at Milnrow, near Rochdale. 
His most notable book was ‘ A View of the 
Lancashire Dialect, by way of Dialogue, 
Between Tummus o’ Williams, o’f Margit 
an Meary o’Dick’s, o’Tummy 
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o’ Peggy” s... By Tim Bobbin,’ 
edition of which he added ‘ A Glossary of 
Lancashire Words and Phrases.’ 

In my copy of ‘ The Works of Tim Bobbin, 
Esq.,’ Rochdale, 1819, is ‘ Memoirs of Mr. 
John Collier,’ by John Corry, in which (p. 
xii.) is the following: 

That he (John Collier alias Tim Bobbin) 
frequently *o’er stepped the modesty of | 
nature,” is evident from such of his paintings 
as remain, and from many of the engravings, 
mostly executed by, himself for illustrations 
of what he called ‘‘ The Human Passions,” 
many of which have little to do with human 


nature. ; 
I have a copy of ‘ Human Passions,’ 1773, 
a reprint, published (no date) by John Hey- 


wood, Sc., Excelsior Works, Manchester, at 


the end of the book, ‘‘Manchester: John Hey- |}, \Iz. BrstERMAN. 


| spiritualism, in 
ee : nN, | believed. 
exactly similiar to that which appears in | 


wood, 141 and 145, Deansgate.’’ Facing the 
title page is a portrait of Tim Bobbin, 


the Rochdale 1819 ‘ Works’ mentioned above. 
In this Rochdale book are several crude illus- 
trations. As some are signed Tim. Bob., 
while others are not signed, I presume that 
all were drawn by, or published as drawn 
by, Tim Bobbin. 

Rosert PIEeRPOINT. 


‘Human passions Delineated’ (usually 
known as ‘‘ Tim Bobbin ’’) was John Collier, 
see ‘ D.N.B.’ (1887) vol. xi. pp. 342-8; also 
‘Lancashire Worthies,’ 
asse, 1874, pp. 239-253. 

Freperick G. Brarr. 


The author’s name is John Collier, born 
in 1708, died 1786. He was also a painter, 
son of the Rev. John Collier, 
Stretford, near Manchester. Townley re- 
ports that his landscapes and portraits were 
drawn in good taste. He turned his hand 
occasionally to carriage and sign painting, 
and to gravestone carving, as well as to land 
surveying, at which he was expert. In 
1772-3 among other works Collier published 
a folio volume of twenty-six engravings, 
with poetical descriptions, entitled ‘ The 
Human Passions delineated, in 120 figures, 
droll, satyrical, and humorous,’ some of 
which had been before sold as separate plates. 
He married in 1744, Mary Clay of Flock- 
ton, near Huddersfield. He died at Miln- 
row on 14 July, 1786. 

There was another author, ‘‘ Robert 
Walker ’’ who wrote, under the name of 
“Tim Bobbin the Second,” ‘ Plebeian poli- 
tics ’ . Manchester, 1796. 

ALFRED SyDNEY LEwIs. 


by Francis Espin- | 


minister of | 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


to the 3rd | 


| 
| 
| 
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OWSING (cli. 305, 336, 355, 391).—Mr. 
THEo. BESTERMAN is correct; I had not 
seen ‘The Divining Rod’ by the late Sir 
William Barrett and himself when my pre- 
vious note was written, which was to criti- 
cise the review, and not the book. 
(1) If Scotland Yard thought there was 
the slightest chance of criminals being dis- 


| | covered by divination, I am sure they would 


but | 


try it (possibly they have, and found it 
wanting), for it is so simple; but criminals 
are not so simple-—nor are the police! A 
subject which has been before the world for 


| thousands of years and yet has not been 


| Species.’ 


‘of the Fellows of the Royal 


able to establish itself in the minds of a 
large majority of the men of science is 
naturally ridiculed in the manner implied 
Compare the subject of 
which Sir William also 
It too has made no progress in 
the sense of being accepted by the majority 
Society and 
similar bodies abroad. On the other hand, 
consider the fight that followed the publica- 
tion in 1859 of Darwin’s ‘Origin of 
Evolution met with far more 


‘opposition than dowsing and spiritualism 
‘now meet with, but, in spite of this, it has 
The name of the person who published | 


established itself by being accepted by the 


| vast majority of the leading biologists of the 


| world. 


Radio-communication is a thing of 


| yesterday, but it is accepted by all, and is 


far more wonderful than divination claims 
to be. Roéntgen rays and ultra-violet radia- 


‘tion are other examples, and so are many 





| electrical and magnetic phenomena. 


The 
failure on the part of dowsers to produce 
conclusive evidence under test conditions 
naturally leaves their subject out in the cold, 
expecially when the tests named in my 
previous note proved the converse of the 
dowsers’ claims. 

I am well aware that councils, municipali- 
ties, and similar bodies have employed dow- 
sers, and that some of the members of those 
bodies have been surcharged with the cost 
of so doing. I am also aware that some 
people carry potatoes in their pockets to 
ward off rheumatism; that others rest a 
poker against the top bar of a fire-grate to 
draw up the fire; that others carry cauls 
when at sea to avoid being drowned; and 


that others throw a pinch of salt over their 
left shoulders when they have spilt some 
salt, but surely these facts do not ‘‘ estab- 
lish’? such matters, which the manny of 
civilised people now consider rubbish ? 

(2) Mr. Bresterman writes slightingly at 
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ante, p. 391 of Mr. Benj. Tompkins. This 
is strange, seeing that in ‘The Divining 


Rod’ no fewer than 12 pages (141-152) and | 
a portrait are devoted to Mr. Tompkins and | 


his work, and he is therein described as 


(with Mr. William Stone) ‘‘ the most suc- | 


cessful professional English dowser living.”’ 
If this is so, one assumes he knows a good 
deal about the subject, and was therefore 
able to put the case fairly and fully in his 


book which Prof. Boys found so unconvinc- | 


ing. 
(3) 


Why is it that in these subjects of 


dowsing, spiritualism, and others there are | 


innumerable cases of ‘‘ failure, part-failure, 
fraud and misrepresentation’’? How is it 
that ‘‘ official science’’ is practically free 
from these? Have there been such failures 
and frauds in connection with for example 
‘* wireless,’? evolution, and _ the 
theory of relativity ? 

[ have not, by means of the index or 
bibliography, been able to find any reference 
in ‘The Divining Rod’ to the very com- 


plete series of tests (which failed so badly) | 


named in my previous note. If in fact these 
tests are not given, then in my opinion that 
book does not present the whole truth about 
the matter. 

Of course, many dowsers have successfully 
‘* found water,’’ but so have others who are 
not dowsers, as is frankly admitted at p. 
142 of ‘The Divining Rod.’ It is only the 
alleged method of the finding that I entirely 
disagree from as a result of sifting a mass 
of evidence. 

A. S. E. AcKERMANN. 


OPULAR FALLACIES: BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY (cli. 388).—To the _ list 
already given by Mr. A. 8. E. ACKERMANN 
may be added W. Hampson’s ‘ Paradoxes of 
Nature and Science,’ Cassell, 1906, and A. 
S. Sidgwick’s ‘ Fallacies,’ International 
Science Series, London, 1883. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
The two books mentioned herewith may 
be of use to Mr. A. S. E. AckERMANN. 


(1) ‘The Seven Follies of Science: A 
Popular Account of the Most Famous Scien- 


tific Impossibilities and the Attempts which | 


have made to solve them: to which has been 


added a Small Budget of Interesting Para- | 


doxes. Illusions, and Marvels,’ by John 
Phin. 1906. 
(2) ‘Chance and Luck: A Discussion of 


the Laws of Luck, Coincidences, Wagers, 
Lotteries, and the Fallacies of Gambling 
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Einstein | 
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| with Notes on Poker and Martingales,’ by 
| Richard A. Proctor. 1887. ‘ 
H. Askew. 


The following may be added :—‘ Memoirs 
| of Extraordinary Popular Delusions’ ((, 
Mackay), 1852; ‘ Fallacies’ (A. Sidgwick), 
1886; ‘ Curious Myths of the Middle Ages’ 
(S. Baring-Gould), 1866-7; and ‘ Popular 


Tales and Fictions’ (W. A. Clouston), 
1887. 

J. ARDAGH. 
coat OF ARMS: IDENTIFICATION 


SOUGHT (cli. 389).—The impaled arms 
on the seal of Richard Williams appear to 
be those of the Bateman family of Derby- 
shire, i.e., Or three crescents issuant from 
|each an estoile of six points gu. 


H. J. B. CLemMents. 


The description given would fit the arms 
of Hobhouse, Co. Somerset; Azure, three 
| crescents each enclosing a six-pointed mul- 
| let argent, but the crest of this family is, 
| A griffin sejant ppr. and not as described. 
Perhaps D. I. T. T. will examine the seal 
again and see if there is not a fine line 
dividing the left coat, and if there is not 
a crescent as well as the star and crown in 
| the crest. If so, the arms and crest are 
those of Hobhouse, Co. Gloucester: Per pale 
azure and gules three crescents argent each 
enclosing an estoile irradiated or: the crest, 
Out of a mural crown per pale azure and 
gules a crescent and estoile as in the arms. 


Rory FLercuer. 


“ DUNCIBLE” (ch. 388).—A _ runcible 

spoon is a kind of fork with three 
broad prongs or tines, one having a sharp 
edge, curved like a spoon, used with pickles, 
etc. Its origin is in jocose allusion to the 
slaughter at the Battle of Roncevaux, be- 
cause it has a cutting edge. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Edward Lear uses the word ‘‘ runcible” 
more than once. In his autobiographical 
rhymes we find : 


He has many friends, laymen and clerical; 
Old Foss is the name of his cat; 

His body is perfectly spherical, 

He weareth a runcible hat. 


“cs 


Does a ‘‘ runcible’’ hat mean one of the 
sort called a trilby? In that case a “‘ run- 
cible’’ spoon may be one with prongs or 


teeth. 
H. ASKew. 
Spennymoor. 
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ANTWICH, CHESHIRE (cli. 389).— 


I take the following from ‘ A Short 
History of Nantwich and Neighbourhood,’ 
by Miss EK. A. Johnson. 

The place was called Hellath-Wen or White 
Pit by the Ancient Britons. After the Con- 
quest it took the name of Wych Malbank, 
after its first Baron, William de Malbank. 
The name of Nantwich. which signifies Vale 
of Salt, was probaby the name used by the 
common people from remote ages. 


L. F. C. E. ToLtLEMAcHE. 


In the work, entitled ‘ A History of the 
Town and Parish of Nantwich, in_ the 
County Palatine of Chester,’ by James Hall, 
Nantwich, 1883, p. 2, is the following :— 

As its name implies, Nantwich is situated 
ina valley, through which the Weaver, here 
an inconsiderable stream, flows, dividing the 
town into two parts. Drayton, in his ‘* Poly- 
olbion,” c. 161, calls the Weaver the ‘“ wizard 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


river,’ and, as the valley has always been | 


famous for its numerous salt-springs, it is 
still commonly believed that a subterranean 
brine-stream follows the course of the river. 
ALFrep SypNEY LEwIs. 
Librarian. 
Constitutional Club, W.C.2. 


AMBARDE’S ‘PERAMBULATION ” 
(cli. 190, 228, 249, 521).—Since you 
published my note, I have heard of, but not 
seen, another engraving taken from the 
original portrait, viz., that which was pre- 
pared for Streatfield and Larkin’s proposed 
new edition of ‘ Hasted.’ At the Society of 
Antiquaries is a large paper edition of 
Lambarde’s ‘ Dictionarium.’ The frontis- 
piece is that numbered 1. b. in my list at 
the last reference. It is folded to fit the 
book. In a scrapbook in the Society’s library 
is a small 4to. portrait done on a yellowish 
paper with inscription of name only. This 
too is from Vertue’s engraving. 
like early nineteenth century work. General 
Lambarde tells me that there is yet another 
in ‘The Honour and Dignity of Trade.’ 
F. Wiittam Cock. 


“DEMEDY WORSE THAN’ THE 
DISEASE” (cli. 389).—The earliest 
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| Lhe Impassibdility of God. By J. ix. Moziey. 
(Cambridge University Press, 7s. 6d. net.). 

‘HE questions whether or not God is impas- 

sible, and, assuming Jlis impassibiiity, 
the relation this bears first to human sin and 
suffering and then to His own action in the 
Incarnation and the Atonement present prob- 
lems which, in essence, must remain the same 
for the Christian thought of all time, but are 
subject to considerable change of aspect. 
Until modern times the doctrine of the im- 
passibility of God was virtually undisputed. 
As a fixed truth it played its part in the de- 
velopment of the dogma of the Two Natures; 
and it must be to the universal agreement 
upon it from all sides that we have to im- 
pute the scantiness of treatises specially de- 
voted to it. Our author has found but two, 
that written by Gregory Thaumaturgus in 
the third century: ‘De passibili et impas- 
sibili in Deo,’ and ‘'The Blessed God. Impas- 
sibility,’ by Dr. Marshall Randles, published 
at the end of the nineteenth century. The 
pages on Gregory Thaumaturgus are particu- 
larly valuable. This brief but scholarly and im- 
portant history of belief on the subject shows us 
the doctors of the Church stating and re-stating 


| the doctrine of the impassibility of Gud—-as 


Tt looks ! 


| too much for the scale of the boo 


John Company. 


one factor in a complicated argument—in 
terms fit to re-but the errors of successive 
heresies. But in modern times a change 
occurs. The conception of evolution has modi- 
fied both our views about suffering and _ its 
significance and. our ideas about God as 
Creator. Passibility does not to our minds so 
certainly involve defect and subjection to con- 
straint as it did in older thought; and impas- 
sibility may even be held to imply defect of 
love. Modern views have nothing comparable 
to the majestic tradition of which this work 
gives an outline; but they open up a new line 
of enquiry which, whether for their refutation 
or their confirmation, have vital bearing on 
modern problems. Mr. Mozley in his Preface 
notes his most considerable omission, that of 
St. Paul’s teaching concerning the Spirit in 
Rom. viii. But it may well be thought that a 
satisfactory discussion of it would proved 


By Sir William Foster. 
12s. 6d.). 


(The 
Bodley Head. 


| THE author’s book on the East India House, 


instance of this phrase is in Thomas Mid- | 


dleton’s ‘ The family of love,’ Act V., Scene 
iii. (167). Other references will be found 
in Bacon’s ‘Of seditions and troubles’ 
(1612); Buckingham’s Speech in the House 


of Lords (1675) ; Dryden—‘ Juvenal,’ Satire | ‘ pwan 
: | appeared, many vears ago, in periodicals. We 


xvi., 1., 31, and Le Sage’s ‘Gil Blas’ Bk. 
XID, Ch. viii. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


| predecessor of John Company, 


which was published early in 1924, and 
reviewed in our columns at exlvi. 241, aroused 
well-deserved interest, and many readers will 
welcome this second volume, which rounds out 
very satisfactorily the picture ee by its 
his servants, 

works and habitations. It is composed partly 
of new material, partly of articles which 
begin with a full chapter on the Company’s 


first home, and the character and fortunes 


/of Thomas Smythe, whose house it was, and 
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who was the first Governor. ‘There follows 
the story ofthe Crosby House days, in which 
falls the curious episode of the arrival and 
stay in London of the ambassador from Per- 
sia to the court of James A good chapte1 
is that about 'Thonias Woodall, the Company’: 
Surgeon-General in the seventeenth century: 
his equipment, the salary he received, his 
methods, his Jeaiings with the Barber-Sur- 
geon’s Company, and the various other parti- 
culars illustrate the general position of 
medicine and surgery as well as the working 
ines of the Company. Charles Ii made use 
of the Company's facilities to get birds and 
beasts (these of the smaller kinds) to add 
te his collection. James | was anxious to 
Lecome a stock-holder in the Company, and 
did fully as such as became his royal dignity 
to force himself upon them—but without 
effect. Nor was Charles | more successful. 
James TI, however, both managed, when Duke 
of York, to possess himself of £3,000 of 
stock and, as King, acquired another £7,000 
by commutation therefor of the substantial 
apnual present which the Company was wont 
to make to the Crown. Of these holdings the 
£7,000 was transferred after the Revolution to 
William and Mary, and passed eventually to 
Anne, who surrendered it in 1703, on the 
occasion of a complicated re-organisation of 
the Company. ‘The chapters on the Company’s 
possessions in Poplar—-their Hospital and 
their Chapel, with the offcials and ministers 
connected with them—and that on the school 


at Bromley (‘an Anglo-Indian Boarding School’) | 


should be noted by students of London history. 
There are chapters ov John Bruce, his- 
toriographer of the Company; and on Warren 
Hastings as writer of Bengal; but these must 


yield in interest to the adventures of John , 


Dean, single survivor of a number of sailors 
who refused to abandon the Company’s ship 
Sussex, disabled in a storm near the Cape 
of Good Hope, in 1738. The book concludes 
with a substantial account of the India Board. 
Sir William writes readably and eschews 
padding. The illustrations are good. 
Survey of London. Vol. x. The Parish of St. 
Margaret, Westminster, Part I. (Batsford, 
for the London County Council, £2 2s.). 
HE Parish of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
or rather that part of it we are now con- 
cerned with, presents chiefly survivals from 
the early eighteenth century onwards. Mr. G 
Topham Forrest has made the drawings and 
illustrations, and Mr. Montagu H. Cox (editor 
for the London County Council) contributes 
the historical notes. The areas dealt with are 
Parliament Street, Great George Street, Old 
Queen Street, and Queen Anne’s Gate, conclud- 
ing with an account of Queen Square Chapel, 


ueen Anne’s Lodge, and the Blue Coat School. | 


HKighteenth century domestic architecture—in 
which the prominent features are front doors, 


stair-cases, cornices and mantlepieces, together | 


with a few ceilings—forms the main topic of 
this part. The names of former occupiers— 
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down to 1840—give a shadowy life to the houseg, ’ 


especially where—as often—biographical noteg 
further enliven them. i 

historical detail, belonging to the backgroun 
of the scene, is the establishment, 
the rate-books, of Cromwell’s house in Ki 

Street having been at the north end on the 
east side. The editor is not able to substan- 


tiate the claim that the Blue Coat School wag ~ 
designed. by Wren; but built years before hig 7 


death and plainly under the influence of his 
= it may well owe something to hig 
advice, 
brings together all that is known of that 


demolished place ef worship, including results 7 


of search in the records of the Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster. In 
preached Antonio Gavin, a Spaniard who 
joined the Anglican communion and was given 


leave by the Bishop of London to officiate here a 


in the Spanish language. This was in 1716; 
later chaplains, if they enjoyed less popularity 
than Gavin, seem to have been more reputable 
persons; only seven names, however, have been 
recovered. The chapel was on the upper floor 
ot a building, which on the ground-floor con- 
sisted of coach-houses, After disuse for wor- 
ship about 1855 it served as a ragged school, 
and as a parish room, and since 1890 has 
been converted into offices. An elaborately 
carved doorway which once belonged to it, is 
now preserved in the premises of the Royal 
Drawing Society at 18, Queen Anne’s Gate. 
This volume contains 134 plates with eigh- 
teen illustrations in the text, a map, and 
numerous heraldic illustrations. There is no 
need to emphasize the value of this Survey. 


The Ancestry of William Fleetwood, Bishop of 
St. Asaph and Ely, By R. W.. Buss. 
(London, printed for and published by the 
Author. 7s. 6d.). 

( UR correspondent, Mr. R. W. Buss, whose 
work upon the Fleetwood family is well 

known to our readers, has had the good fortune 

to find evidence which settles the problem of 
the ancestry of the Bishop of St. Asaph, be- 
loved of Queen Anne. He proves to _ have 
belonged to the Fleetwoods of Upholland in 

Lancashire, his grandfather, William, having 

been the third son of Edward Fleetwood of 

Upholland who, then aged about 100 years, 

was living in 1634, according to the visitation 

of London 1633—35 (Harl. Soc. XV. 278). This 
short monograph gives the Fleetwood pedigree 
from the said Edward to his great-greatgrand- 
children, of whom one was the Bishop’s only 
son, Charles, who died without issue. Edward’s 
third son, William, grandfather of the Bishop 
is revealed to us by the will of Geoffrey the 
second son, of Blackfriars, London; he was to 
have the profit of a mill at Rough Park, 
Upholland. | William had_ six children, of 


| whom Geoffrey, Clerk in the Ordnance Office 


at the Tower and father of the Bishop, was the 
third. Mr. Buss’s notes set out several useful 
particulars of these persons, 
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